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Your Child and Television 



Children average 25 hours a week 
watching television. By the time ^hey 
graduate from high school, t\ey will 
have spent more time in fro it of the 
TV than in the classroom. ^Aany 
parents and teachers rightU worry 
that excessive viewing is cuJ inginto 
time that should be spent c r Home- 
work and that youngsters are being 
exposed to too much sex, violence, 
mindless pap, and hard-sell 
advertising. 



But turning off the television set is 
not the answer, since television can 
be an effective and exciting way to 
teach facts and concepts and sfetch 
children's understanding and imag- 
ination. What you can do is redirect 
your children to high-quality, cre- 
ative, and fun programs developed 
just for them —programs that are 
designed specifically to complement 
the lessons presented in the 
classroom. 



Where are these programs? You can 
fin^hem on your local public TV 
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and testing with thousands of young- 
sters and educators, the children's 
shows on public television have been 
proved to help children learn. 



At the same time, these programs- 
such as J'2'l Contact, Sesame Street, 
Reading Rainbow, and Square One 
rV— are lively and entertaining 
enough to keep children's attention. 
They also help children realize that 
school subjects really do tie in with 
the real world. The shows give 
youngsters a head start by familiar- 
izing them with topics they will 
encounter in school and by reinforc- 
ing things they have already studied. 



But you will have a lot to do with 
whether your children are exposed 
to the world of TV learning and how 
much they get out of it. You can turn 
TV watching into quality time for 
your child. In responding to a letter 
deploring the negative impact on 
television sex and violence on chil- 
dren, nationally syndicated colum- 
nist Ann Landers stated: 



"Surely you would agree that there 
is much on TV that is educational 
and worthwhile, especially on pub- 
lic broadcasting. 

"Parents, however, can do some- 
thing positive to combat what you 
accurately describe as a danger. 
We can do more than serve as 
good examples. We can monitor 
our children's TV viewing. We can 
decide on Sunday what is to be 
watched during the week and 
how many hours will be spent in 
front of the tube." 



A partnership between home and 
school is the key to ensuring that 
children get the most out of their 
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studies. But in today's busy world of 
single-parent and dual-job house- 
holds, many parents have limited 
time with their children and are 
looking for ways to make that as 
productive as possible. The tips in 
this brochure are examples of sim- 
ple, quick ways to guide your chil- 
dren to the best television has to 
offer and to use it to help them learn. 
(A list of children's series available 
nationally is provided at the end of 
the booklet. Many of these series 
are also closed captioned for the 
hearing-impaired.) 



TIP ONE: Set Your Child's 
TV Schedule. 



Because every local public TV sta- 
tion determines its own program 
line-up to suit local needs, check the 
newspaper TV listings for which 
children's shows are available and 
when they air. You can ge» more 
specific information about the con- 
tent of programs from your local 
stations programming guide, which 
comes to you automatically when 
you join as a member. 

With this information in hand, it 
takes only a few minutes a week to sit 
down with your children and plan 
the week s viewing. Choose pro- 
grams that relate to yoiS child s 
special interests, areas he or she is 
studying in school, or areas where 
extra help is needed. Just the give- 
and-take that goes on as you plan 
together which programs to watch 
can help increase communication. 



If two or more children will be 
watching at the same time, take into 
consideration their differing needs 
and interests. This may require 



selecting a mix of programs or mak- 
ing allowances for fade-offs when 
there are conflicting requests. 



Don't expect 100 percent obedience 
to the schedule— children forget, or 
they're tempted to watch other shows 
they've heard about. It s better to 
provide guidance than to make iron- 
clad rules that cause resentment. 
And, once youngsters discover the 
high-quality, dynamic shows on pub- 
lic television, you'll find that the 
generation raised on Sesame Street 
will often be repeat viewers of other 
programs on their own accord. 



Finally, be sure to share the schedule 
with daycare personnel, i,itters, or 
relatives if they will be caring for 
your children when the programs on 
the schedule are to air. 



TIP TWO: Get Involved- 



The ideal situation, of course, is for 
parents— at least initially— to watch 
programs with their children, talk 
about what they have seen, and help 
the youngsters relate it to their own 
lives. That's not possible in many 
situations, however. 



But because you've planned the 
week s TV viewing together, you can 
still find opportunities to ask about 
the programs and your child's reac- 
tion to them. Questions stimulate 
children to really think about what 
they've seen and to become more 
critical, discriminating viewers. 



In addition, your mterest demon- 
strates how much you care about 
what your child is watching and 




learning. This is especially impor- 
tant because research -including a 
1986 report from CPB and the federal 
government's Center for Statistics— 
has found that by far the primary 
motivation for anyone— child or 
adult— to learn something new is ihc 
involvement of another family 
member. 



The exchanges generated by these 
stimulating educational programs 
also work both ways. Younger chil- 
dren especially have a way of asking 
deceptively simple questions about 
what they've seen on television. If 
you don't know exactly why hot-air 
balloons stay up in the air or why 
grass is green, don't worry. It can be 
even more valuable for you and your 
child to find out together. You can 
ask the child to look up the answers 
to questions in the encyclopedia at 
school or the public libr? y and 
report back to the whole family. 



Most children like to be the center cl 
attei ion, and theres nothing like 
being able to share a new bit of 
information with others to build a 
child's feeling of self-confidence. Its 
important for children to realize that 
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you believe they are capable of learn- 
ing and that you genuinely look 
forward to what they have to say. 
This is important both at home and 
at school since countless studies 
have shown a direct relationship 
between adult expectations and chil- 
dren's performance. 



So, for both educational and per- 
sonal reasons, the time you spend 
making discoveries together is truly 
**quality time" for you and your 
child— or, as we in broadcasting 
might say, **prime time." 



TIP THREE: Children Can 
Help Each Other Learn. 

If children of differing ages wiM be 
watching at the same time, don't be 
concerned. The same public TV 
show can benefit all of them— in 
fact, having a mixed age group can 
be a plus. 

There's a lot going on during the 
average 30minute program— enough 
to feed different appetites. Younger 
children may appreciate a program 
using puppets because of the colors 
and movement, while older ones 
want to learn about how puppets are 
made. A program on flight might 
send one youngster off to make or fly 
a kite but lead an older child to work 
on model planes or aspire to become 
a pilot or astronaut. 



Further, children absorb new infor- 
mation at differing rates and may 
also be ready for some types of 
information before they're prepared 
for others. So, while a public TV 
series may be geared toward, for 
example, eight- to 12-year'olds, that 
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doesn^t mean that a child of six or 
16 won't find aspects of the programs 
that spark his or her interest. 



And children can be very good teach- 
ers for other children. They're less 
hesitant about asking each other 
questions they may feel sound silly to 
an adult. And the older ones get a 
kick out of explaining things to the 
younger ones. Children watching a 
program together also share their 
reactions and opinions, so that all 
may get more out of a program than 
if they had each watched it alone. 





TIP FOUR: Make Public TV 
A 'Special Friend' for 
Children Home Alone* 

Millions of children are home alone 
during out-of-school hours. Ameri- 
can University professor Lynette 
Longy who has written extensively 
about "latchkey" children, puts 
the number of such youngsters at 
10 million— with more than half 
completely alone, without even a 
brother or sister. The four basic 
problems for latchkey children, 
according to Lx)ng, are "paralyzing 
fear, loneliness, utter boredom, 
and stress.'* 



For latchkey children, TV is a com- 
panion and a way to make the time 
pass more quickly. But violent or 
frightening shows can add to their 
distress, so it is doubly important to 
steer these children to other view- 
ing. A planned schedule and follow- 
up activities can help structure 
empty hours. And public TV pro- 
grams depict children learning and 
havingfun with reassuring adults— in 
contrast to the villains who often 
appear in cartoons, reruns of adult 
shows, or movies on commercial 
channels. 




While most of these children call a 
parent as soon as they get home, it 
can also be comforting if the parent 
leaves a note. Remind the child of 
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the time you'll arrive home, what s 
available for snacks, what show or 
shows youVe agreed will be watched, 
and of how interested you will be to 
hear what the child thinks of them. 
You may also encourage the child to 
jot down reactions to the programs, 
draw a picture about them, or look 
up related information in the diction- 
ary or a reference book. 

Even such simple tasks can give a 
sense of purpose to a child's time 
alone, especially since the activities 
are in preparation for sharing some- 
thing with you. Adults are some- 
times not fully aware that even an 
hour alone can seem like a long time 
to a child. 



And, keep in mind that if your child 
will be home alone on weekends, 
repeats of weekly public TV shows 
are often available on Saturday and 
Sunday. Further, CPB is currently 
supporting development of a block 
of children's programming designed 
for weekend morning viewing, so 
there will be a wider range of choice 
in the future. 



TIP FIVE: Consult Your 
Child's Teacher and Available 
Resources. 

A majority of schools use instruc- 
tional television programs as part 
of their educational programs, and 
these sometimes include some of 
the san\t shows available to you at 
home. So you can not only ask your 
child's teacher for recommendations 
about public TV programs that 
would be especially helpful for your 
child but also request suggestions for 
activities and ways to build on what 
*- g^-'-Tied from the programs. Based 9 
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on your child's level of development, 
these suggestions may involve 
things the child can do alone and 
then share with you or things you 
can do together. 



There are also a number of publica- 
tions developed by producers of pub- 
lic television shows that can help 
make what your child watches more 
meaningful. These publications 
include learning suggestions 
designed by educators and are 
directly related to the respective 
series. They are: 



3-2-1 Contact Magazine 
E=MC Square 
P.O. Box 2932 
Boulder, CO 80321 
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Mister Rogers' Plan and Play Book 
Family Communications, Inc. 
4802 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 



Sesame Street Magazine 
P.O. Box 52000 
Boulder, CO 80321-2000 



Reading Rainbow Gazette 
648 Broadway 



New York, NY 10003 
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In addition, several groups and 
oigantzations have designed home 
learning tips. The Home and School 
Institute, for example, has done 
extensive work in this area. Its publi- 
cations include dozens of step-by- 
step prescriptions for learning that 
use the simplest of home resources 
an ^ can be adapted to support TV 
learning. The institute is located at 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036. 



The main thing is to get into the 
habit of noticing how eve yday 
chores or activities can be used to 
reinforce learning. Public TV brings 
a universe into your living room, and 
you can add to what your child gets 
out of these programs by helping 
him or her understand how the infor- 
mation relates to daily life. 



TIP SIX: Use TVToSpu-an 
Interest * i Reading. 

Surveys have found that public tele- 
vision series such as Reading 
Rainbow increase both library bor- 
luwmg and book sales. In addition, 
95 percent of librarians surveyed 
about Reading Rainbow responded 
that the series stimulates children's 
interest in reading, and more than 
half attributed a dramatic increase 
in summer reading - which the series 
is designed to encourage— to chil- 
dren's having watched the programs. 

Even programs not specifically 
geared to promoting reading can be 
used to interest children in reading 
to find out nr'ore about the topics or 
stories portrayed. For example, 
youthful viewers of WonderWorks, a 
prime-iime anihology series, have 
flocked to libraries to find the novels 



dramatized on the programs. Chil- 
dren, once enchanted by the charac- 
ters on screen, want to know more 
about them. 



WonderWorks also offers a good 
opportunity for family viewing since 
it is offered during evening hours. 
While geared to preteens, the series 
has been found to have wide adult 
appeal as well. It can >et the stage for 
adult-child discussion of the emo- 
tional and social issues presented in 
the stories. 



In addition, according to the Inter- 
'^ational Reading Association, tele- 
vision programs can— because of the 
flood of images presented— help 
strengthen children's attention to 
detail, an important skill in reading. 
The shows can also help enlarge 
young viewers' vocabularies, and 
younger children are aided in word 
recognition by hearing words that 
are flashed on the screen at the 
same time, as on such series as 
Sesame Street and 3-2- i Contact. 



Even science or nature programs 
such as NOVA and National 
Geographic specials can build curi- 
osity that leads children to books— 
whether picture books about ani- 
mals Of more advanced volumes 
about exploration. 



TIP SEVEN: Use TV To 
Promote ^*'''ting. 

Some people think that television 
will be the death of writing, but you 
can actually use TV programs as a 
springboard to encourage your 
child's interest in writing. Point out a 
fact that your child may not have 
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seriously considered— that no show 
would ever get on TV without writ- 
ers. You can also suggest that the 
child compose a description of the 
most interesting or unusual program 
he or she has seen that week or that 
the child write a scene extending or 
changing a televised story. Such 
activities help children organize their 
thoughts and write more clearly 



Older children can write reviews. 
We all enjoy being critics. And you 
can respond to criticisms about 
shows by challenging the youngster 
to come up with a better idea and 
script. You can even go on to act out 
your child's own masterpiece with 
the help of family members and 
neighborhood children. This type of 
activity gives real experience in com- 
posing and ordering ideas and may 
help reduce the tension of school 
writing projects. 



Younger children can draw pictures 
portraying what they ve seen on tele- 
vision and compose orally. They 
often especially enjoy tape record- 
ing their stories. 




TIP EIGHT: Explore the 
World On-Screen and Off* 



Television give : us a chance to visit 
exotic lands, see unusual creatures, 
investigate the solar ^ystem, see 
microscopic life up close, and dive 
to the ocean floor. In short, it pro- 
vides the most fantastic scientific 
"field trips" most of us will ever 
take— and does so right in our homes. 
You can help tie what Keith Mieike, 
head researcher for Children's Tele- 
vision Workshop, calls the **eyes-on" 
experience of television to the 
hands-on experience of home and 
school. 



For example, keep an atlas or globe 
near the TV so your child can get a 
better idea of the locations referred 
to on programs. Public TV s science 
series Contact, for instance, 
makes a point of showing on a map 
where segments were filmed and 
describing the geography of the 
location. This is a real boost for 
classroom studies, since many teach- 
ers lament that today's students have 
no notion where foregin countries 
are— and aren't much more knowl- 
14 edgeable at)Out our own states. 
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You can help children appreciate 
the mapmaker's art by having them 
make maps of your neighborhood, 
featuring your home, nearby streets, 
and ether landmarks. 



And since so many scientific princi- 
ples are evident in our daily lives, 
you can demonstrate many of them 
with no special equipment and mini- 
mal investment of time. For exam- 
ple, you can show the three states of 
matter— solid, liquid, and gas— by 
taking ice cubes, letting them melt, 
and then boiling the water to form 
steam. Or any time you run hot water 
over a stubborn jar lid, you can 
explain that this helps loosen the lid 
because metals expand when heated. 
Putting a stalk of celery in ajar of 
colored water shows how plants draw 
up moisture just as a child drinks 
with a straw. 



TIP NINE: Help Children See 
Math as Fun and Practical. 



The public TV series Square One 
TV IS the only television series avail- 
able in the home that tackles our 
youngsters' need for greater math 
literacy as the United States strives 
to compete in an increasingly tech- 
nological world. It makes math more 
understandable by using parodies of 
such familiar TV staples as game 
and talk shows, variety programs, 
music videos, and a continuing 
police drama. 



Square One TV adapts these enter- 
tainment techniques from commer- 
cial TV and rock videos in order to 
show that math doesn't have to be 
either scary or boring. And while it s 
designed for youngsters eight to 12 
years old, it can help any school-age 15 
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child, as is indicated by a seven-year- 
old "Small World reporter" whose 
article appeared in the Arlington, 
Wa., Journal, Discussing ''math anxi- 
ety," second-grader Geoffrey Weber 
of Fairfax, Va., urged that "if you 
think there is no end to math anxiety, 
think again. A new television pro- 
gram, called 5^wa;e One, is now 
on PBS. This program helps you 
develop a good attitude about math 
and teaches you math-solving skills." 



You can build on what such a series 
teaches by taking a few minutes to 
explain how a checkbook is bal- 
anced, how to compare prices in 
advertisements or at the grocery 
store . or how you cut a birthday cake 
to come up with the right number of 
pieces for the party guests. 



TIP TEN: Set Your Own Pace. 



Encouraging children to watch edu- 
cational public television programs 
and helping them get the most out of 
the programs shouldn't be a chore— 
not for you and not for your child. So 
don't make the child's viewing sched- 
ule too rigid, and don't feel that 
you have to be a full-time teacher. 
According to your own time sched- 
16 ule and your child's needs, decide on 




a level of involvement that^s best for 
^'otir family. 



This may be simply setting up the 
viewing schedule and asking your 
child to tell you about the programs 
from time to time. That s enough 
to open the door to public televi- 
sion's educational resources, 
because extensive research and test- 
ing has found that children do learn 
from these programs. 



If you can find opportunities during 
household activities to point out 
how they relate to what children 
have seen on the television shows, 
that's a bonus. And if you can come 
up with special activities, such as 
those suggested by the child's teacher 
or found in the resource material 
developed for some series, you'll 
find that both you and your child can 
have fun and learn. The best part is 
that this can happen in a normal 
home atmosphere, at your child's 
own pace, without the pressures of 
tests, grades, or peers. When chil- 
dren find out how easy and enjoya- 
ble learning with TV can be, with 
you to encourage them, this will help 
them transfer their interest to the 
classroom and improve their school 
performance as well. 



CPB s goal in producing this booklet 
is to let you know about the quality 
programming available on public 
broadcasting so that you can use it to 
the best advantage to help your child 
learn, to discover the joy of learning, 
and io carry it to adulthood— a real 
advantage in a competitive, fast- 
changing world. 
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COMING TO YOU FROM 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING 



Among children's series available 
nationally* on public television are: 

**• Sesame Street, produced by 
Children's Television Workshop, 
is the home of Big Bird and 
other beloved characters who 
introduce children ages 2-6 to 
basic reading, math, and writing 
concepts as well as the social 
skills they will need in the transi- 
tion from home to school. 



Mister Rogers' Neighbor- 
hood, produced by Family 
Communications, Inc., is 
designed for young children, 
especially those ages 3-6. The 
shows provide gentle guidance 
to youngsters as they learn about 
themselves and the world. 



• Captain Kangaroo, produced 
by Robert Keeshan Associates, is 
directed to preschoolers and the 
early primary grades. The shows 
are meant to be both fun and 
educational, including such les- 
sons as the importance of telling 
the truth, the nature of friend- 
ship, and how to conquer child- 
hood fears. The programs also 
include on-location segments 
designed to inspire children to 
actively pursue their interests 
and to nurture their curiosity. 

Reading Rainbow, produced 
by the Great Plains Network; 
WNED, Buffalo; and Lancit 
Media, is designed for children 
in kindergarten through grade 3 
to encourage them to continue 
|g reading during the summer when 




beginning readers may lose their 
newly learned skills. However, 
it is also available throughout 
the year in many narkets. 

Ramona^ produced by Lancit 
Media, presents the adventures 
of this character created by best- 
selling children's author Beverly 
Cleary in her Beezus and Ramona 
books. It is primarily directed to 
children ages 4-iO. 

3-2-1 Contact, produced by 
Children's Television Workshop, 
is aimed at 8- to 1 2-year-olds and 
works to improve children's 
observational skills, stimulate 
their interest in science, and pro- 
mote science as a career. The 
series has weekly themes such as 
flight, the oceans, or the senses 
that are presented through live 
action, animation, and location 
segments. 



•*• Square One TV, produced by 
Children's Television Workshop, 
is intended to encourage chil- 
dren's interest in and enthusiasm 
for math and help them gain 
problemsolving skills. It is aimed 
at children ages 8-12. 

••• Owl TV, produced by WNET, 
New York City; the Young Natu- 
ralist Foundation of Canada; and 
the Audubon Society, focuses on 
the natural and environmental 
sciences. It is aimed at children 
ages 6-12. 

••• DeGrassi Junior High, pro- 
duced by Taylor ProducUons and 
Playing v/ith Time, Inc., Toronto, 
and presented on PBS by 
WGBH, Boston, is a drama 





series exploring the lives of stu- 
dents at fictional DeGrassi Junior 
High School and painting a 
unique portrait of the joys and 
heartbreaks of growing up in the 
the 1980s. 



WonderWorks, produced by 
the Wonderworks Consortium, 
is the only prime-time anthology 
series designed for children's and 
family viewing. The series 
includes fantasy, mystery, com- 
edy, history, and comp'iter 
animation. 



* Some public television series for 
children take a break in the sum- 
mer. However, the Public Broad- 
casting Service (PBS) continues 
to provide four series to stations 
for summer airing: Sesame Street, 
Mister Rogers ' Neighborhood, 
Reading Rainbow, and >2-/ 
Contact. In addition, individual 
stations may show reruns of vari- 
ous series. 



Those series marked with two 
asterisks have in the past received 
or are currently receiving CPB 
funding. 



CPB is a private, nonprofit corpora- 
tion that was authorized by the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 to 
encourage and develop noncommer- 
cial radio and television services for 
the American people. Quality chil- 
dren's television programming for 
home and school has long been a top 
priority of CPB and public TV sta- 
tions and makes up about a thiid 
of all public television air time. 



In addition to funding creation and 
production of children's and other 
programming, CPB also indirectly 
funds many local programs through 
grants to public television and radio 
stations. And, by providing seed 
money, CPB stimulates contributions 
of many more dollars from corpora- 
tions, foundations, state and local 
governments, colleges and universi- 
ties, and individuals. Sesame Street, 
one of the first stars of public broad- 
casting for children, for example, is 
now so popular and well-established 
that it no longer requires CPB sup- 
port but receives tremendous coop- 
erative financial support from local 
stations nationwide. 



Provided as a public serv ice by the 
Corporation fof Public Broadcasting 
and your local public television 
station. 
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